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ELSEWHERE we print this week a description of the Martin- 
Wilson system of automatic fire alarm, which has given great satis- 
faction in Boston, and has been approved by several expert 
electricians, who accord to it all the virtues claimed for it by the 
inventor. It has been presented to the New York Bodrd of Fire 
Underwriters, a committee of which has made a thorough examina- 
tion of it. It is probable that the system will be introduced in this 
city at an early day, as a local company is being organized to take 
charge of it. 





THE uniform policy bill introduced by Senator McMillan passed 
the Assembly committee last Tuesday, and will, no doubt, be- 
come alaw. Underwriters are to be consulted as to the formation 
of the policy, and when fixed to the satisfaction of the Superintend- 
ent, it will be formally adopted. Having previously stated that we 
were of the opinion that it would not oppress the companies to any 
serious extent, but would be a source of gratification to numerous 
legislators, Senator McMillan sends us a marked copy of the bill, 
which we reprint in this issue. Whether he thinks it is oppressive 
or is not a cause for congratulation among legislators, he does not 
say. 





AN officer of an assessment life association located in another 
city and doing business in New York, reports that a notable num- 
ber of cases of heart disease in the metropolis have recently come 
to his attention. Half a dozen persons applying to the company 
for insurance in successive order, all from this locality, were re- 
cently rejected because the medical examination showed unmistak- 
able evidences of heart disease. Business men in New York city 
enjoy a deserved reputation for being the hardest workers under 
high pressure that can be found anywhere in the country. They do 
more work in less time in the metropolis than anywhere else. New 
Yorkers are proud of their well-earned reputation in this respect, 
but would they take equal pride in the knowledge that heart disease 
is more prevalent here than in other localities? 





NorHING indicates more clearly the change that has come to 
The Insurance Times—from Stephen English to Dr. Kempson— 
than the appearance on the first page of its new cover of the adver- 
tisement of the Connecticut Mutual Life and two editorials 
laudatory of that company. This is enough to make Stephen 
arise from his grave and address an “open letter” to somebody. 
The change in this respect is a most agreeable one to note, for 
The Times had for years been waging a most relentless and un- 





scrupulous warfare against the Connecticut Mutual in the face of 

its well-known solvency and excellent management. Typograph- 

ically, The Times is greatly improved, and is now a handsome and 

readable paper. We observe, however, that it has a compliment- | 
ary notice of the United States Mutual Accident Association. ~ 
Can it be that this journal, also, has resolved to recognize assess- 
ment insurance as something that actually exists ? 


? 





A COLLECTION of statistics printed in Bradstreet’s relative to the 
eight-hour movement shows that the total number of workmen 
engaged in all parts of the country is 825,000. The demand for 
shorter hours has been conceded to 150,000 without a strike and 
to 35,000 after striking, leaving 140,000 still on strike or defeated. 
The trades in which the movement has been most successful are 
those connected with house building, agricultural implement mak- 
ers, furniture making and machinery building. Wherever the 
demand has been conceded it has been done under compulsion, 
and the ten-hour rule will be enforced again as soon as possible. 
The present indications are that the movement is doomed to 
failure for the present, and that the workmen who struck will be 
the losers by their inopportune demands. 





WE have received a copy of a paper published in Philadelphia, 
called The Insurance Problem, its watchwords being “ Inspection, 
Protection, Improvement.” It is issued by a company that makes 
a business of inspecting fire hazards in the interests of insurance 
companies, suggesting improvements to propertyowners, and ad- 
ditional protection from fire. As the insurance companies act 
upon the reports of the inspectors of this bureau, the consequence 
is that material improvements are being made in the fire hazards of 
Philadelphia. We quote the following from an editorial in this 
journal : 


The principal object of this paper is to advocate and spread the 
system of thorough and systematic inspection and protection of perish- 
able property throughout the country, not only from a fire insurance stand- 
point, but upon the broader principle of the ‘‘ greatest good to the greatest 
number.” When property is reduced to ashes, whether insured or not, 
it is equal to retarding the general progress exactly that much, besides 
working hardship in causing distress to individuals and families in many 
instances, In no other country is the fire loss ratio so great as in our 
own, and the destruction of property by fire in this country is now going 
on at an average of fully $100,000,000 per year, or about $300,000 per 
day, ‘‘ which is from one-fourth to one-fifth of the entire net gain of the 
nation’s wealth; and at the average rate of production in the United 
States, it would take the entire proceeds of 400,000 men to keep good the 
fire waste of the country.” As we have before said, it is a strain severe 
enough to retard or entirely stop the progress of many older nations 
than ours, and the time has come when we will find it much easier to 
save a large proportion of these wasted millons than to create them over 
and over again, because we are aware that a very large proportion of 
these losses is the result of almost criminal carelessness on the part of 
those whom the law, equity and the insurance companies presume to 
be its natural guardians. 





Isn’T it about time that legislators in all the States should be made to 
understand in some way that insurance is really a respectable business, 
involving much capital, great responsibility, honest administration and 
underlying the credit of the entire country? This is the fact. But where 
is there, in a single State, any evidence among legislators supposed to 
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represent the people—and elected on that hypothesis—that such a view 
obtains in the slightest degree? Insurance is apparently the dete noir of 
the average law maker ; the head to be hit; the fraud to be suspected, 
unearthed and punished ; the fly in the public pot of ointment; the sum 
of all villainies. So we return to our conundrum. Isn’t it about time 
this monstrous perversion of common sense and common decency and 
common honesty should give way to something more in line with civilized 
theory and practice ? —Cincinnati Price Current. 

It is! Itis! But how are legislatures and ignorant and preju- 
diced legislators to be squelched? How would it*do to get out an 
injunction to prevent them from assembling? Perhaps a boycott 
would be effective, or a Gatling gun, or strychnine. Nothing but 
extermination will prevent ignorant legislators from enacting laws 
intended to oppress the insurance interest. Quinquennial sessions 
have been suggested, but five years is too long to wait for a legisla- 
tive body to undo the mischief it perpetrated at a previous session, 
and the members would be so hungry and eager for a “ boodle ” 
that they would enact more vicious laws at one session than they 
now do in five. The only thing to be done is to watch them very 
closely and restrain them as much as possible. 





THERE is very general complaint of the unusual depression at 
present existing in the business of fire underwriting, mainly. at- 
tributable to the labor troubles that have broken out in such unex- 
pected demonstrations. Our Cincinnati correspondent alludes to 
the subject in his letter which we print this week, and the general 
tenor of the remarks of underwriters indicates a lively apprehension 
of disasters to come. The rioting and bloodshed in Chicago and 
Milwaukee revealed the existence of an extremely dangerous and 
reckless association of anarchists, who teach that murder, arson 
and pillage are legitimate weapons to be used by “ down-trodden 
laboring men” to redress their grievances, actual or alleged. The 
discovery of -the fact that these desperate agitators were possessed 
of arms, dynamite bombs and infernal machines, and that they 
were prepared to use them after the manner of their cowardly as- 
sault upon the police of Chicago, has had a tendency to arouse 
the public to an appreciation of the perils that hedge about the 
present excitement. As several of the worst of these anarchists are 
now under arrest, charged with inciting riot and murder, it is prob- 
able that they will receive punishment as severe as the courts can 
award. One discovery made by the Chicago police was not cal- 
culated to allay the apprehensions of underwriters, and that was 
the arrangements made for firing the lumber yards in that city. In 
two instances cans of inflammable material were found concealed 
in piles of lumber; connected to them were fuses leading to the 
sidewalk, and so placed that the fuse could be suddenly ignited and 
the incendiary escape without difficulty. It was reported that a 
plan was laid to fire a number of lumber yards simultaneously, and 
thus precipitate a conflagration that would give opportunity for pil- 
lage. It is not comfortable to know that such destructive agencies 
are in the hands of such desperate men, who are doing all in their 
power to create the opportunity that will enable them to carry out 
their designs with impunity. The disorder that prevailed in Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee last week was worthy of the Paris Commune, 
and was instigated and encouraged by imported criminals, who 
have been active disturbers of the peace in European countries. 
While the organizations of workingmen have hastened to repudiate 
any identification with or sympathy for the dynamiters, they cannot 
deny that the extreme measures adopted by them to enforce un- 
reasonable concessions from employers have made the opportunity 








for Communistic agitators and the criminal classes to do their work 
and reveal their purposes. The incendiary torch is a favorite 
weapon with those who defy the laws and hold all social restraints 
in contempt. Propertyowners and insurers of property cannot but 
feel alarm so long as labor and capital are at odds, and labor at. 
tempts to enforce unreasonable demands by means of strikes, boy. 
cotts, intimidation and violence, creating popular disturbances of 
which the criminal classes take advantage. At the present writing 
these labor troubles are assuming a somewhat reassuring aspect, 
the summary means employed in Chicago and Milwaukee for put. 
ting down riotous displays having shown many of the strikers what 
must follow as a logical result of their defiance of the laws. Public 
sympathy has been withdrawn from the workingmen to a great ex. 
tent because of their excesses and the disasters that have grown 
out of them. Many of the strikes have failed entirely, while others 
have been so weakened by disaffection among the strikers them. 
selves that, the indications are that quiet and order will soon be re. 
stored. The epidemic seems nearly to have run its course. But 
the reaction that must inevitably follow this season of feverish ex- 
citement cannot but bear extremely hard upon the workingmen 
who inaugurated it and have participated in the strikes. Enm- 
ployers have been forced to place their establishments on a basis 
that will preclude the employment of as many men as formerly, 
and there will be a largely reduced amount of work to be done, be- 
cause business enterprise has been intimidated. Asa consequence, 
there will be thousands more unemployed workmen this fall and 
winter than ever before, and greater distress than ever will fall 
upon the wage-earners. 





THE GROWTH OF ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. 


HILE the life insurance companies doing business on the 

level premium plan have made remarkable progress dur. 

ing the past few years, showing steady and healthy growth in every 
material point, there has also been a notable increase in the volume 
of business transacted by the assessment companies. When both 
systems flourish side by side and make visible progress in those 
features upon which each relies to obtain and hold public confi- 
dence, it does not appear that there is that degree of antagonism 
between the two systems that some would lead the public to be- 
lieve. Some of the most active canvassers in the interests of the 
old established companies have virtually ceased their opposition to 
the assessment plan, giving as a reason what they assert is a fact, 
that the active canvass made in behalf of the assessment compa- 
nies is one of the best agencies yet found for educating the masses 
to a realizing sense of the importance of life insurance. A person, 
they say, who has gone so far as to take a certificate of member- 
ship in an assessment company, son realizes that this is not guar- 
anteed indemnity upon his life, and gradually becomes alive to the 
necessity of supplying the omission by taking a policy in some com- 
pany whose accumulated assets gives him such guarantee. Indeed, 
many solicitors canvass for both classes of companies, selling either 
level premium policies or assessment certificates, or both, accord- 
ing to the ideas and desires of the customers they find. In another 
column we print extracts from the report of the Massachusetts 
Commissioner, showing the progress made during a series of years 
by the level premium companies. It will be noted that it has been 
a healthy growth, notwithstanding some serious drawbacks, and 
that the companies doing business to-day are stronger, richer and 
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more economically managed than ever before. It is during these 
latter years, when they achieved their greatest successes, that the 
assessment companies have sprung into prominence and gained their 
popularity. Whether such popularity is to be short-lived, as is so 
persistently asserted, and the companies doomed to an early death 
through the inherent defects of the system, remains to be seen ; 
but it is useless to ignore the fact of their existence, or to deny to 
them the popularity they now enjoy. We find in The Guardian, 
the Boston organ of assessment insurance, the following table 
showing the increase of business credited to 265 assessment com- 


panies during the year 1885 : 
INCREASE OF ASSESSMENT BUSINESS IN 1885. 














Per 

| 1884. 1885. Increase. Cent. 
_-Number of companies......... | 265 {io am 
~Members, December 31 .------ 931,453 1,048,386 116,933 | 12.55 
New members admitted....... } 190,965 243,954 52,989 | 27.75 
Number of deaths......-.++-++ | 7,224 +359 1,135 | 15.71 
Assets, December 31....----+- $6,332,920 $8,250,475 | $1,927,555 | 30.44 
Income from assessments...... 17,422,396 22,400,633 4,978,237 | 28.57 
Income from other sources..... 2,508,239 3,237,733 29, 29 09 
Death claims paid,......---++- 16,259,836 20,741,663 4,481,827 | 27.56 
EXpeMnseS...-+0ssee+++eereeee% 2,583, a 3,007,904 po 16.45 
Amount at risk December 31...| 1,816,555, 2,110,554,563 | 293,998,599 | 16.18 
Amount written......-- jsseeee+| 426,475,925 | 604,009,715 | 177,533,790 | 41.62 
Losses paid since organization.| — ........- °548,908,900 | cccvccce iiediie 














N. B.—The record of new members admitted, assets at close of year, and new insurance 
written, are not furnished in all cases; but the totals compared represent the same com- 
panies for both years. : 

* Four hundred and thirty companies prior to 1886. 

A system of insurance or of benefits, or whatever it may be 
termed, that increases the volume of its contracts or promises of 
benefits nearly $300,000,000 in a single year, and that pays out 
over $20,000,000 in the same for death claims, is entitled to recog- 
nition even at the hands of “ old line journalists.” If this business 
was gained at the expense of the level premium companies, and if 
the system had failed in paying claims, there would be good reason 
to denounce and oppose it; but there can be no doubt but it is 
doing, in its own way and to a certain extent, substantially similar 
work that is performed by the regular life companies. At the same 
time, the regular companies are growing and increasing in strength 
in a manner that would scarcely be possible but for the competition 
and advertising life insurance has had at the hands of the assess- 
ment companies and their army of solicitors. We are not pre- 
tending here to discuss the merits or demerits of the system of 
assessment insurance; we have had very much to say about it in 
the past, and shall have more to say in the future; but the fact 
that the system is recognized by the laws of most of the States, is 
commented upon by insurance officials at length in their annual re- 
ports, and is patronized by the public to the extent shown in the 
above table, entitles it to be treated with respect and discussed 
upon its merits rather than to be subjected to constant abuse and 
misrepresentation. Discrimination should also be used in referring 
to the various companies prosecuting the assessment plan, for, 
while some of them adhere to the old practices that have been so 
generally condemned, others are more progressive, having engrafted 
new features upon the original plan that are claimed to give the 
security to members that is so essential in life insurance and 
fully comply with the laws of the several States. The gain in the 
volume of business transacted by assessment companies last year 
was achieved mainly by a few of the more enterprising ones whose 
plans are apparently satisfactory to a large constituency. The sys- 
tem is yet on trial, and, as an experiment that has achieved un- 
expected success, is entitled to recognition and fair treatment. 

The Western Insurance Review has criticised the officers of the 





insurance department of Missouri for having admitted the Mutual 
Reserve Fund of this city to do business in that State, and in- 
timated that its actuary would have “an ugly job” in valuing its 
policies. The actuary of the department replies that such valud 
ation has been made, and from his letter to the editor of The 
Review we extract the following, as setting forth the opinion of 
one well-known actuary as to the consideration that should be ex- 
tended to assessment companies: 


Mr. Carr (Superintendent of Insurance) has complied with the law and 
has caused a valuation of the policies of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association to be made. The accomplishment of “such an ugly job” 
seems to meet the desire you have expressed that the law should be en- 
forced against that particular company. This valuation is made upon 
the face of the contract, which is that the insurance shall terminate when 
the period over which the premium last paid or credited shall run ; and 
that the premiums, or ‘‘ mortuary payments,” are computed for bi- 
monthly periods for insurance only, and increase with the age of the in- 
sured ; in other words, the contract is for “‘two months renewable term 
insurance,” and is so valued. 

You say that the St. Louis Court of Appeals has directly decided 
that the Mutual Reserve Fund is a life insurance company. That 
is-not a singular decision. I have held from the beginning of assess- 
ment insurance—the days of the National and Protection companies of 
Chicago—that all assessment companies were life insurance organiza- 
tions, and that the error which has been made by some insurance depart- 
ments—not including Missouri—by the insurance press and by others, 
and which has resulted in fostering upon a suffering people so many 
damnable frauds and graveyard organizations, has been their treatment 
as if they were something else. I am, therefore, fully convicted to this 
extent: that the company is a life insurance company, and entitled to 
all rights and privileges, and amenable to all the pains and penalties, 
accruing under the law to the life insurance business. If it chooses to 
adopt a system of premium payments which for a time, or for all time, 
are sufficient to provide for its policy obligations, but which differ from 
the canonical rates of a level premium company, its status is not altered 
thereby. If its premiums—‘ mortuary payments”—are based upon a 
recognized table of mortality ; if it has a recognized system of selection, 
by preliminary medical examinations, so that its experience may be ex- 
pected to run along with the table; if its assets at any time are sufficient 
to cover its ascertained liabilities, including the ‘‘ cost of insurance,” or 
reserve for the period over which its last assessment runs; and if, in its 
deposits, statements and accession to the proper demands of the insur- 
ance department, it meets all the legal requirements, it may be safely left 
to work out its own salvation. That its salvation is not sure is another 
question, which can only be answered when sufficient time has been given 
to ‘‘ work it out” from actual experience. 

When an insurance department does these three things, to wit.: 
1. Recognizes the company as a life insurance company ; 2. Keeps it in 
line with the standard adopted by the State—keeps it, as far as its super- 
vision may, in a present condition of solvency; 3. Sees that it complies, 
as it goes along in its history, with the increasing burdens it has under- 
taken to assume, and which its system involves; it has done, does, or 
will do, all that a reasonably minded person will expect. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





ALBANY. 


The Legislature Preparing to Adjourn—Final Session of the Assembly Insurance 
Committee—Only Two Bills Reported— Senator McMillan's Uniform Policy 
Bill Passes the Assembly—Regulating Receivers of Insolvent Companies—How 
Mr. Erwin's Bill Relating to Assessment Companies was Slaughtered—The 
Legislature to Adjourn May 20. 








[From OurR OwN CORRESPONDENT.] 
As the session draws to a close (we will have another week after this 
one, probably), the insurance committee of both houses show that they 
have their work well in hand, The Assembly committee at its final ses- 
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sion did nothing with Husted’s two per cent bill, and it is likely never to 
see the light. Two bills were reported—the McClellan bill (Senator 
Pierce’s) amending the laws of 1875, so as to allow any of the New York 
State companies doing business in foreign countries to invest in foreign se- 
curities those funds that are required abroad, also Senator McMilian’s bill 
calling for a uniform policy of fire insurance. The Senate committee has 
reported Curtis’ bill relating to reports and Wolf's bill providing for certi- 
fying some of the insurance laws. Nothing further has been heard from 
Senator Coggeshall in regard to his resolution to investigate the Equitable 
Life Company, and it is likely that nothing will be heard. 

Lyon’s bill has been passed by the Assembly. It provides that upon 
the expiration of two years after the declaration of a final dividend by a re- 
ceiver heretofore appointed of an insolvent life insurance and annuity 
company, a justice of the Supreme Court, at a special term thereof held in 
and for the county in which the office of such receiver is situated, may 
upon petition of the Attorney-General, or the receiver or any of his 
bondsmen, make an order authorizing such applicant to cause to be pub- 
lished and mailed a notice to the remaining creditors of such insolvent 
company or receiver, to present their claims for payment, within three 
months from the date of said notice, or that the same be thereafter forever 
barred ; a copy of which said notice shall be published in the newspaper 
in the city of Albany designated for the publication of certain public 
notices pursuant to chapter 262, laws of 1885, and in a newspaper pub- 
lished in said county once in each week for six successive weeks, and a 
copy of which said notice shall be mailed, postage paid, on the day of the 
date thereof, to each of said remaining creditors, to their last known ad- 
dress. Upon due proof of the publication and mailing of such notices as 
aforesaid, and the payment of all claims so presented, a justice of the 
Supreme Court, at a special term thereof held in and for said county, 
upon motion of the Attorney-General, or the receiver or any of his bonds- 
men, may grant an order discharging such receiver and his bondsmen 
from further liability. 

My last letter closed just as the Harper (Erwin’s) bill was being slaugh- 
tered in the Assembly. The particulars of the final struggle are worth 
recording here. Mr. Erwin announced, when his bill came up in the As- 
sembly as a special order, that some opposed the measure simply because 
it affected E. B. Harper. Mr. Harper, who was vaulting over the railing 
at the time, drew up his shoulders and smiled approvingly. Editor Clark 
of The American Dairyman, who thinks Mr, Erwin’s bill a wholesome 
measure, came down among the reporters and took notes while the ex- 
Speaker asserted that the bill in nowise affected secret or fraternal organ- 
izations. It was favored by 100,000 voters in the State, said Mr. Erwin, 
exhibiting petitions, letters and telegrams to add weight to his state- 
ments. He waved on high a missive from Mr. Mulligan of the Knights 
of Honor in advocacy of the measure. The first section of the bill con- 
tains this provision : 

‘* Any corporation, association or society transacting the business of 
life or casualty insurance on the co-operative or assessment plan, and in- 
corporated under the laws of this State, and having accumulated assets of 
not less than $500,000, may incorporate under the provisions of chapter 
463 of the laws of 1853.” 

Now, all the regular insurance companies of the State are incorporated 
under the laws of 1853 and the amendments thereto, and Judge Greene 
held that Mr. Harper's company or any other company should be allowed 
to take up its $100,000 reserve and use it for other than purposes which 
would be for the benefit of policyholders, Then the rate of expenses of 
the various plans of insurance for each $100 paid in were : 


Regular life insurance companies 
Fraternal societies..........00+++e+eeee08 


CO-CGPETRIVE.... coccceccccccscccccccccccose 
PEST CORON G IAG 5 oc os cc cccecececiccesecccestivcesecsceseoseusts 


Judge Greene said he had had the figures verified at the insurance de- 
partment. He did not think it was right to take the reserve fund of a 
co-operative company and start a new company on another plan, especially 
when the insured were paying running expenses to the tune of $26.36 on 
each $100 actually paid in. Mr. Erwin said 100 newspapers in the State 
favored his bill, and Judge Greene referred to a dairy periodical knowing 
“all about insurance.” He insinuated boldly that the columns of some 
papers which favored the bill might be bought. E.D. Baker made a rous- 
ing speech in opposition to the bill. He presented letters of prominent 
members of insurance organizations protesting against the measure. Mr. 
Baker believed that, with one-exception, all the letters and other missives 











which Mr. Erwin submitted in favor of the bill were signed by men who 
were in the employ of the Mutual Reserve Fund Association. The ex. 
ception was Mr. Mulligan, and as for Mr. Mulligan Mr. Baker did not 
think that he expressed the sentiments of the Knights of Honor, He 
hoped the bill would be voted down—and it was—twenty-one to sixty. 
eight. Protests signed by representative members of the various fraternaj 
organizations of the State were sprinkled throughout the chamber during 
the morning session. LANCASTER, 

ALBANY, N. Y., May tro. 

ALBANY, May 12.—Senator McMillan’s bill, providing a uniform fire 
policy, has passed the Assembly. The caucus of Republicans has 
declared for adjournment May 20. 


s 





CINCINNATI. 

Labor Troubles Reducing Insurance Lines—Losses from Incendiarism to be Appre- 
hended—Manufacturers and the Eight-Hour Movement—Demoralization of the 
Underwriters Association—Abortive Kules and Regulations—The System of 
Inspection Doing Good Work—Hazards ef Family Flats—Smoke Damage to 
Tobacco—A Question of Capacity—What Some Brokers are Doing—New York 
Underground Insurance. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The indications are that the insurance business will be very dull for 
some months to come. The labor troubles will stop a great many man- 
ufactories, and, of course, reduce stocks. The fear of incendiarism that 
the companies will have, because of the bad feeling that will become 
more intense as the disagreement between employers and employed are 
delayed, will prompt them to write cautiously. Small premium receipts 
may be expected, as well as the usual amount of losses that must inevit- 
ably come to pending risks. It will be a hard summer for the insurance 
companies, even though there be no incendiarism. If there is an out- 
break of incendiarism, as many fear, and with good reason, the season 
will be one of disaster to the companies, 

This city is likely to be freer from the effects of labor troubles than 
any other city of its size in the country. Already many of the largest 
manufacturers have met their employees and agreed upon time for work 
and compensation for the coming summer. Great numbers of them can 
give piece work, and where this is the case the employees are glad to 
work ten hours a day, which removes one of the points in the controversy, 
By this mode employers can regulate the quantity of work they want per- 
formed by the consumptive demand for it, and a long march is thus 
made in the direction of peace and quiet. 

The Underwriters Association of this city is in about the condition of 
the Philadelphia association, and is considerably demoralized. It is 
most prolific in rules and regulations, few of which are observed. At 
almost every meeting a new by-law is made or an old one amended to 
meet a supposed necessity, and that is all that there is of it. Nobody 
thinks of it or cares for it after leaving the meeting at which it is adopted. 
In many instances members openly defy the laws, and when their atten- 
tion is called to the violations they admit it and ask *‘ what are you 
going to do about it?” and there it ends. The association has, as a 
rule, a code of by-laws, which, if observed in good faith, would make it 
an honor to the profession and place insurance in this city on a sound 
and healthy basis and in a position to commend itself to the community. 
About the only benefit that comes from the association is from its system 
of inspection, which is a good one, and which brings to the light a num- 
ber of very dangerous hazards, and generally secures their improvement. 

As a specimen of how criminally careless people can be, I furnish a 
report of eight flats recently examined. These flats are occupied by 
what is regarded as ‘‘ the better class,” by people who are supposed to 
have “‘ intelligence enough to keep out of the fire,” and yet it seems that 
they are not. 

In one of them, situated on one of the most prominent streets, are 
domiciled thirty-six families, thirty of whom were found to use gasoline 
for cooking purposes, cach one having from one to five gallons of gas 
oline. In this building ashes in barrels were allowed to accumulate in 
the basement. Only a week ago the building narrowly escaped serious 
damage, if not destruction, by a fire caused by an accumulation of waste 
and rubbish at the foot of the elevator. 

In another where was found an accumulation of waste paper and rub- 
bish in the cellar, nearly all the families used gasoline for cooking. Ina 
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third the tenants are reported as careless ; that waste paper and rubbish 
have accumulated in large quantities in the cellar ; stovepipes and laundry 
unsafe. The reports of the other five are substantially the same, all 
going to show how careless and indifferent to danger to both property 
and life the majority of people are. The inspectors found the same char- 
acter of carelessness in many stores and private dwellings. These in- 
spections develop a fact worthy of careful thought, and that is that many 
of our manufacturing concerns, usually held as specially hazardous, are 
less liable to take fire, because of the care in their management, than 
many of the stores and dwellings considered non-hazardous. 

‘It is remarkable how much importance these careless people attach to 
fire escapes when told of the danger to their lives in flats. Not one in 
fifty, even under the most favorable circumstances, could safely descend 
from the third story by most of the outside contrivances called fire es- 
capes. What is wanted, and what the laws should require, in all these 
tenement buildings is good wide stairways and plenty of them. Human 
life should not be sacrificed to economy of room. 

Another case of smoke damage to tobacco is on the tapis and is likely 
to prove very interesting. Some two weeks ago there was a small fire in 
the ‘Bull Dog” tobacco factory in our neighboring city of Covington. 
The stock on hand at the time of the fire is estimated at about $40,000, 
and the proprietors estimate their loss in the neighborhood of $36,000. 
The underwriters claim that the actual loss by burning does not exceed 
$1500. The slight difference between the parties seems to have been oc- 
casioned by smoke, Adjusters are here by the score, devoting their time 
and talents to an investigation of how it can happen that there was so 
much smoke to so little fire. The adjusters are fighting for an appraise- 
ment or assessment of damages. The claimants want them to take the 
stock at invoice cost and realize what they can out of it, claiming that 
this is the true way, and the only true way, of ascertaining the loss. The 
adjusters ‘‘ can’t see it” in that light. 

Just here I am reminded of the difference whether the man owns the 
ox or the bull. Your correspondent remembers a case where there was a 
slight damage to a stock which had greatly advanced in value after the 
purchase, The adjusters declined to have the damages appraised, but 
took the stock at invoice cost and actually realized a profit instead of a 
loss by the transaction. The party never did very clearly understand 
how it was that he could be made whole and the insurance companies 
secure a profit where there was aloss. It was an expert case of ‘‘ bull- 
dozing” by the adjusters. In this case the ‘‘ Bull Dog” is on the other 
side, and the sharp adjusters are in a fair way to take some of their own 
medicine. 

With all the dull times and the demoralization in the association, some 
of the boys will not give up having their fun. Our able Board of Public 
Works recently decided to increase the capacity of the water supply pipes 
on Fourth street, Their intelligent action led to the circulation of the 
following petition : 


To the Board of Public Works: 

The undersigned, members of the Underwriters Association of Cincinnati, 
having learned that your honorable body, in the exercise of your supervision 
over the affairs of the water-works department, have sought to increase the capa- 
city of the supply pipes on Fourth street, in this city, by taking out a twenty-inch 
main and substituting one ten-inch and one twelve-inch pipe. Now, therefore, the 
undersigned, with all due regard to your intelligent administration of the matters 
placed under your charge, would respectfully request that, before undertaking here- 
after any further improvements of that character, with the aim of increasing the 
water supply, you refer the question as to increase effected by such proposed 
changes to the scholars of some one of the intermediate schools, grade C. 


Signatures to the petition were refused in some cases on the ground of 
the high grade of scholarship to which the matter was to be referred. 

The newest wrinkle in underwriting comes from Chicago in the form of 
the “ Peoples Insurance Exchange,” which claims to have a capital of 
$25,000 and proposes to transact the business of insurance brokerage. 
Verily, that looks as if the tail was going to wag the dog, and that these 
companies and associations that were to kill off the brokers would soon be 
Supplicants at the door of the Peoples Insurance Exchange and like 
organizations which are now found to spring up all over the country 
for business, Can it be that the action of boards of underwriters in 
attempting to control brokers is “the pride that goeth before destruction 
and haughty spirit before a fall?” 

A member of the Ohio legislature has introduced a bill into that body 
Proposing to compel the companies in this State having special charters 





to report to the insurance department and pay the fees charged there. 
There are two horns on that dilemma. One is a hope of scaring the com- 
panies to pay a lobtjyist, or, if it is in good faith, an absence of common 
sense. The beauty of it is the companies cannot be scared. Every insur- 
ance superintendent, since the establishment of the department, has tried 
it, and each one in turn has failed. The companies don’t scare easily, — 
They know their rights and they dare to maintain them. 

Several of our local companies had risks in your recent large fire on 
Broadway. This will afford some of the professional and journalistic 
insurance cranks, who prate so much about underground insurance, an 
opportunity to again trot out the hobby they are so fond of riding. All 
these policies are written in conformity with New York law, including 
the tax requirements, and the losses, whatever they may be, will be paid 
by each and all as promptly and as fully as any other policies involved. 

The fiower mill loss of Foulds & Co., which occurred a few weeks ago, 
has been adjusted at about fifty per cent on the policies. The salvage 
on machinery and stock was about the same in each. In this case the 
city fire department worked up to its usual high standard. 


CINCINNATI, O,, May ro. OBSERVER. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


INSURANCE MATTERS IN TEXAS. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Your journal of late seems to give no news of general interest from 
the Southwest or from Texas, which comprises the nfiost of this extensive 
territory, except comments in regard to the great strike recently prevail- 
ing on the Gould Southwestern Railway lines, as also some criticisms, 
doubtless well deserved, pertaining to our heavy fire losses and valued 
policy law, 

We hoped to have seen in your columns the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters of Texas at their last meeting in February at 
Dallas; but of this you give only a passing notice, and. even partially 
ignored our big fire at Galveston last year, as though it were some 
‘snide ” affair, although it everlastingly knocked the profits out of the 
fire insurance business in Texas for 1885, and made shipwreck of the 
hopes of many resident managers and specials, for that memorable year 
at least. If I mistake not, nearly $1,000,000 were paid out by the vari- 
ous companies on that fire, which, of course, increased our loss ratio 
overwhelmingly in one fell swoop, and for which the Texas valued policy 
law was not responsible. 

While all insurance men agree that such a law promotes incendiarism 
wherever introduced to more or less extent, yet I am not prepared to 
admit that our heavy fire losses during the past few years are the direct 
result altogether of the existence of this law. And the simple fact is, 
this obnoxious valued policy law in Texas would have figured very little, 
if any at all, in a large number of adjustments had it not been publicly 
advertised by the insurance interests from time to time, for the great 
body of the people knew very little of this law or knew of its existence. 
As matters now stand, we must look to other causes than this law for our 
abnormal fire losses, and if we examine the loss record of other Southern 
States for several years past, where no such law exists, Texas compares 
favorably with.most of them, and I think can now tell a better tale than 
Florida and Arkansas. 

The rapid growth of villages and towns in Texas of late years, causing 
multitudes of cheap houses hastily thrown together—not built—crowded 
together, with stovepipes ornamenting the roof and sides in all direc- 
tions, has.been the prolific source of many of our woes. And along with 
this, inefficient fire department, water supply, and latterly, at times, too 
much insurance and too many agents, are accountable to some extent for 
the situation. As to remedying the last named evils, we may not expect 
it short of the millimum, when, as we are told, the lion and the lamb will 
lie down together. A reasonable hope may be indulged in that good risks 
may be had for the asking by all and various agents who may apply, 
without the danger of promoting incendiarism by granting liberal lines, 
But as to improving the situation otherwise, the fact is apparent, Texas 
is daily bettering her condition. Such of the ugly frame rows yet not 
burned in the various prominent towns are being rapidly displaced with 
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solid brick blocks, while efficient water-works and fire departments have, 
within the past two years, been completed and rendered effective in many 
of them. 

Such an occurrance as that mentioned in your last issue happening at 
Meridian, Miss., where one solitary steamer was rendered useless be- 
cause of the lack of a team and water to run it, would be impossible in a 
town of that size in Texas. Much credit is due to the councils of our 
State Underwriters Association for improved methods of fire underwrit- 
ing as now practiced, as also their legislation, which has fostered the 
building of water-works and maintaining effective fire departments 
throughout the State. 

The only trouble is this association assembles too often and, like 
many State legislatures, doses us too frequently with new legislation and 
strong medicine. That country is best governed which is the least 
governed is a maxim disputed by none. Now to give an illustration : 
The iron-safe clause and average clause one year ago, clothed in simple 
language, easily understood, were required in all policies written on 
lumber yards. I inclose the new form, ‘‘iron-safe clause and eighty-five 
per cent coinsurance clause,” now required to be used : 


EIGHTY-FIVE PER CENT COINSURANCE CLAUSE. 


It is understood and agreed to be a condition of this insurance that 
the assured shall effect and maintain insurance on the property herein 
described to the extent of eighty-five per cent of the actual cash value 
thereof, and shall be a coinsurer with this company, and any other com- 
panies insuring on the same property, to the extent of fifteen per cent of 
the actual cash value of the property. And in the event of failure on 
the part of the assured to maintain insurance to the extent of eighty-five 
per cent of the cash value of the property, as herein provided, the said 
assured shall be considered coinsurers to the extent of such deficiency, 
in addition to the fifteen per cent above named, and in that proportion 
shall bear their share of any loss or damage which may occur, it being 
expressly, understood and agreed that in no event shall the assured re- 
cover from this company by virtue of this policy more than its fro rata 
share of eighty-five per cent of any loss or damage which may be sus- 
tained on the property herein described. 


IRON SAFE CLAUSE. 


The assured under this policy hereby covenants and agrees to keepa 
set of books, showing a complete record of business transacted, including 
all purchases and sales both for cash and on credit, together with the 
last inventory of said business ; and further covenants and agrees to 
keep such books and inventory securely locked in a fireproof safe at night 
and at all times when the store mentioned in the within policy is not 
actually open for business, or in some secure place not exposed to a fire 
which would destroy the house where such business is carried on; 
and in case of loss, the assured agrees and covenants to produce 
such books and inventory, and in the event of a failure to produce the 
same, this policy shall be deemed null and void, and no suit or action at 
law shall be maintained thereon for any such loss. 


If any but a ‘‘ Philadelphia lawyer” can translate these intelligibly to 
the average lumberman short of two hours hard work (provided the latter 
should be so unreasonable as to enquire their meaning) and then leave 
without a good cussing, and the policy rejected containing them, then I 
give it up. A good customer remarked the other day, another clause 
should be added to the lumber policy and then he would understand it, 
to wit.: ‘‘ It is understood and agreed to be a condition of this insurance 
that in case of any loss hereunder, the assured shall bear the same and 
the company shall keep the money.” Verbum sap! 


Paris, TEx., April 29. MUSTANG. 





THE DANGERS OF GASOLINE. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. |] 


An unfortunate accident occurred in our city on Saturday last 
which brought to my mind very forcibly the folly and danger of 
inexperienced people in handling that most dange:ous fluid, gasoline. 
About 3 P. M. an alarm was sounded from box No, 292, corner of 
Adams and Desplaines street, for fire in a four story brick hotel, No. 99 
West Adams street. The apparatus due ‘at the box responded 
promptly and found a brisk fire burning on the second floor. It was 
quickly extinguished and found to have been caused bya servant girl 
cleaning a silk dress in a wash tub containing a gallon of gasoline. The 
vapor arising from the fiuid found connection with the fire in the stove, 
and the unfortunate girl, together with alady and her daughter who were 
superintending the cleaning process, were burned to death. 

Gasoline is also used in a great many instances for illuminating pur- 








poses. Now if I understand correctly, gasoline is a volatile hydro-carbon 
of an extremely inflammable nature, and when its vapor becomes mixed 
with air, forms an explosive compound of a very dangerous character, 
Its use as a burning fluid is always attended with danger, for whenever 
the lamp in which it is burned becomes partially emptied, air js very 
liable to enter through any slight crack or other imperfection, and mixing 
with the inflammable gas arising from the volatile fluid, produces a com. 
pound almost as dangerously explosive as gunpowder. Good kerosene 
well rectified, is so little volatile at ordinary temperatures that, with the 
exercise of common care, it may be used with perfect safety as a burning 
fluid, but gasoline is always dangerous, either used alone or mixed with 
kerosene, as is sometimes done fo cheapen the price of the latter, 

The many sad accidents to life and limb and the unfortunate destruc. 
tion of property which have resulted (from the use of this fluid, ought 
long since to have taught the public the folly of the “penny wise and 
pound foolish” spirit which permits them to use, or allow the sale even, 
of this substance for the purpose of house illumination. A rigid enforce. 
ment of the excellent laws regulating the sale of gasoline is certainly 
demanded for the protection of both life and property of the public, a 
majority of whom are apparently ignorant of the danger attending its 
use for ordinary purposes. I should like very much to hear the views 
of some of THE JouRNAL’s correspondents on this subject. 

CuIcaco, April 26. ANTI-GASOLINE, 
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Another Mutual Fire Company Projected. 


THE original mutual fire insurance company of this city, of which P, B, 
Armstrong was the promoter and is now its tower of strength, seems to 
have provoked envy and jealousy in a remarkable degree. Having got it 
well started, various attempts have been made to oust Mr. Armstrong 
from his position as secretary, and, these failing, a rival company is 
talked of. We have been shown:the prospectus and subscription list to 
this new concern, and append it hereto as follows ; 


THE PARTICIPATING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. SHARES, $100 EAcH, 


It is proposed to organize a fire insurance company as above indicated, 
upon a plan embodying the following essential features : 

First.—Subscribers to the capital stock shall at the time of subscrib- 
ing agree that within one year from the date of organization of the com- 
pany, they will take out policies of insurance therein, to an amount equal 
to ten times the amount so subscribed. 

SeconD.—No more than twenty per centum of the net profits shall be 
divided to the stockholders as dividends upon the capital stock. 

Tuirp.—Eighty per centum of the net profits shall be set aside for the 
security and benefit of the policyholders, being held as reserve or returned 
to them in redeemable scrip or cash. 

FourTH.—It is proposed to write large lines—not less than $10,000 nor 
more than $20,000 upon carefully selected and non-contiguous risks. 

FirtH.—It is proposed to make thorough and frequent inspections of 
risks, and to require due safeguards to be provided and precautions takea 
against fire, and thus minimize to the utmost the risk of losses. 

SixtH.—It is proposed to organize the company without any of the 
usual expenses for ‘‘ promotion” and ‘‘ organization,” and to hold the 
expense of conducting the business at the lowest figure consistent with 
efficient service. 

By this plan the subscribers to the capital stock of the company will be 
also in the largest measure its policyholders, with a voice in its manage- 
ment and a two-fold interest in its efficiency and success. 

This plan affords the nearest approach to a mutual that is practicable 
in the State of New York. It is eight-tenths mutual, the remaining two- 
tenths rests in the hands of the earliest and largest insurers, the stock 
being allotted to each in proportion to the amount of policies taken out 
by him. 

This plan has decided advantages over the purely mutual. 

A company so organized can do business in every State in the Union, 
whereas a mutual company would be excluded from many of them. 

Again, the question of personal liability to a greater or less extent, 
which must necessarily attach to any corporation organized upon the 
mutual plan, cannot be raised with reference to the proposed organiza- 
tion. Asa stock company its rights, privileges and limits of responsbility 
are determined by law and are universally understood. 

We hereby subscribe to the capital stock of ‘‘The Participating Fire 
Insurance Company of New York,” to be organized upon the plan above 
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set forth, to the amount set opposite our respective names, and we further 
agree that we will, within twelve months from the date of its organization, 
take out policies of insurance in the same, to an amount equal to ten 
times the amount of stock in such company subscribed for and issued to 


us respectively. 


ine & Co Oberteuffer, Abegg & Daeniker . $2,000 
ee. Co , John N. Stearns & Co 2 
John D. Cutter Thurber, Whyland & Co........ 
F. Bianchi & Co ‘ James McCreery & Co... 
A. Person Harriman & Co ere (Wendt, Steinhauser 


i . & Co Co.) 

oe yd Rogers, Peet & Co....... seeceee 
Herrmann, Aukam & Co ¥ Henry E. Frankenberg 

Wm. Ryle y Dieckerhoft, Roffloer & Co 
Eberhard Faber . Johnson & Faulkner............ 
Robert Funger 2,500 eT kr & Co 

Horstmann, Von Hein & Co.... 3,000] C. F. Hovey & Co 

Iselin Neeser & Co 2,000 | Parker, Wilder & Co 

John Claflin BIO Ee Gi cincncesncceesecese 


William Strange & Co 








Assessment Insurance in Massachusetts. 
In his annual report, Commissioner Tarbox has the following to say re- 
garding assessment insurance in that State : 


Last year the assessment life companies (18) reported, December 31, 
1884, whole number of certificates in force 42,470, of which 36,481 were 
held in Massachusetts and 5989 by persons in other States. This year 
these companies (11) report as of December 31, 1885, whole number of 
certificates 32,128, of which 25,673 are in Massachusetts and 6455 in 
other States. 

Seven companies ceased business within the year, to wit.: The Ameri- 
can Benefit, the Home Mutual Aid, the Massachusetts Life Association, 
the Massachusetts Safety Fund, the Mutual Provident, the Merchants 
and Salesmans and the Peoples Benefit. These companies reported 
10,038 certificates in force December 31, 1884, of which 9450 were in 
Massachusetts. 

From these statements it is found that there were 27,700 certificates in 
force in Massachusetts December 31, 1885, as against 36,481 December 
31, 1884, a loss of 8781 ; and that the total business of the Massachusetts 
assessment life companies declined within the year from 42,470 to 32,128 
certificates in force, a loss of 10,342. Twelve home assessment life com- 
panies are now qualified to do business in Massachusetts. In closing 
the discussion of this subject the Commissioner says : 

“‘ Whatever its ability to insure for life, the assessment plan should be 
able to provide reliable temporary insurance. Thousands resort to it for 
that limited purpose who do not trust its permanence. Even this con- 
fidence is impeached by the circumstance that four assessment life com- 
panies, which were in apparent good condition a year and a half ago, 
have since met their fate and gone out of business, with nearly 100 death 
claims due and no means provided for their payment. It seems that the 
law might so provide as to arrest the operations of such a company be- 
fore it falls into a state of inability to discharge its matured obligations, 
The act of 1885 contains a provision intended for that result. But the 
case of the Home Mutual Aid, which duly made its deposit and yet 
leaves its widowed and orphaned creditors of nine death claims to mourn 
its demise, makes manifest the inadequency of the statute to accomplish 
its full intention in that particular. It may, however, happen that the 
prudence of the companies will supply the lack without legislatiun. The 
distinguishing incident of the present stage of the assessment plan is the 
effort to discover some device effectual to promote stability, and cure the 
confessed fallacy of the original idea. These schemes are various. Some 
are ingenious and plausible. Whether any of themcan be made to secure 
the object of life insurance, both reliable and equitable, time and prac- 
tical experience can alone convincingly determine. Popular opinion 
seems to insist upon the trial. The law permits it, and only attempts, 
by provident checks, to mitigate the mischief that failuie may inflict.” 





Insurance Taxation in Kentucky. 


AT one time the insurance companies of this State were allowed to de- 
duct the amount necessary to reinsure their outstanding risks from any 
indebtedness due them in making returns for taxation, the same as indi- 
viduals deduct their indebtedness from anything owing to them. But the 
greed to tax insurance companies refused them such deduction. The 
companies appealed to the courts and the lower and Supreme Courts de- 
cided against them. The Superior Court of Louisville, Ky., in the case 
of the Kenton Insurance Company vs. the City of Covington, recently held 
that “ in estimating the surplus of an insurance company for the purpose 
of taxation under the equalisation law, it is proper to deduct from the 
assets of the company as a part of its indebtedness such a sum as experi- 
ence has shown will probably be necessary to pay persons whose policies 
may be canceled, and to pay the losses which will occur a the time 
for which the policies have to run ; but having made such a deduction, it 
'$ not proper in listing under the equalizing law the next year to deduct 





losses which have been sustained and are unpaid, deduction having been 
made for them in advance,” 

The above ruling, while it is more liberal than was asked by the Ohio 
insurance companies, is but fair and just. Under the practice of the com- 
panies in this State the unearned portion of the premium on every polic 
can be drawn out at any time. The presentation of a policy for cancel- 
lation is honored as promptly as the check on any bank where the drawer. 
has funds to his credit. The policy of legislators, executive officers and 
the judiciary of Ohio seems to be to rob insurance companies. The 
State now has in its treasury, as shown by the last report of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, the sum of $282,424.54, which it filched from insur- 
ance companies in a way no more honorable than the highwayman stops 
and robs the traveler. And this in addition to the tens of thousands of 
dollars it has taken from them by unfair and unjust taxation.—Cincinnati 
Price Current. 





The Martin-Wilson Automatic Fire Alarm. 

After eleven years of experiment, Morris Martin and John C. Wilson of 
Boston have succeeded in overcoming some of the heretofore supposed in- 
surmountable difficulties in the operation of an automatic fire alarm over 
a closed circuit. The first attempts to transmit intelligence of the exist- 
ence of fires by automatic apparatus, actuated by high temperature, were 
by the use of closed circuits, but in every case of trouble, such as the 
breaking of wires or the weakening of the battery, or the cutting out of 
the battery by any method, it was found impossible to prevent the trans- 
mission of the same signals as those devised to indicate the existence of 
fire. Under the system false alarms of fire were so frequent as to become 
a nuisance, intolerable by the fire departments in the cities wherever the 
system was established. This objection was so positive in its nature that 
for years no successful attempt was made to operate an automatic fire 
alarm by means of a closed circuit. The objections to an open circuit 
system, however, are apparent to every electrician. In case of an acci- 
dental break, there can be no method by which information of this break 
can be conveyed to the central office of the company, or even to the occu- 
pants of the building, except by manual testing, while the break abso- 
lutely prevents the transmission of an alarm of fire. Should the building 
intended to be protected, or even the whole system, be inspected every 


MARTIN-WILSON THERMOSTAT, COMPLETE, AND UpsipE Down. 


hour, there could be no surety of safety, except at the instant when the 
test is being made. The cost of maintaining a corps of inspectors large 
enough to insure reasonable safety in the operation of an open circuit sys- 
tem is such as to seriously militate against the prosperity of any company 
which should undertake to carry on business extensively, while neither 
underwriters nor propertyowners can feel that protection is constant. 

Because of these difficulties, the attention of electricians, underwriters 
and inventors has been constantly drawn toward some device by which in 
a closed circuit system, notice of trouble or accident of any nature might 
be given without the annoyance to the fire department and others of false 
alarms, Every conceivable difficulty seems to have been overcome in the 
Martin-Wilson system. The breaking of wires, grounding, cross-circuit- 
ing, the weakening of the battery and any disarrangement of the ma- 
chinery for automatic transmission, gives instant and intelligent notice of 
the accident (and without sounding an alarm of fire) so that an inspector 
can at once be sent to the right locality to repair the damage. In the 
meantime, the accident does not prevent an alarm of fire to be trans- 
mitted, unless both wires between the protected building and the central 
office should be broken or cut at once, a circumstance unlikelyto happen, 
except in case of a very great storm, and even then the trouble would be 
of temporary character, because men would be sent out to repair the dam- 
age the moment it occurred. 

The thermostat used is of novel design, sensitive and reliable. It con- 
sists of a shallow copper tank, with rigid bottom and flexible top. The 
tank is filled with a volatile, hydro-carbon liquid, which vaporizes when 
the degree of heat indicates the presence of danger, the thermostat being 
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easily adjusted at any degree which may be desired, to suit the condition 
of the apartment where it may be located. 

In this system, the thermostats, which are fully illustrated in this article, 
are situated in shunt circuits, each circuit appertaining to a floor or sec- 
tion of a building, and normally cutting out of the local building circuit a 
magnet controlling a numbered annunciator drop or tag corresponding to 
the fluor or section with which it is connected. In this local closed build- 
ing circuit a magnet, controlling the rotation of a clockwork motor and 
signal wheels connected, and also two relays and another magnet control- 
ling the display of an annunciator tag, called the ‘‘trouble” drop. When 
the thermostatic shunt circuit is broken, the magnet connected therewith 
is energized, the drop falls, displays the numbered tag; the building 
number breakwheel transmits its number—twenty-one, forty-one, etc.—as 
the case may be, over the central office circuit, first to the right in one di- 
rection and to the left in the other direction, and if the thermostatic cir- 
cuits closed again the other portion of the breakwheel, in rotating, cuts 
one of the aforementioned relays out of circuit and into circuit a deter- 
minate number of times, according to the floor or section where the dis- 
turbance has occurred, and the relay armature transmits the floor or sec- 
tion number to the central office and sounds the local alarm bell in the 
building. The building circuit is entirely distinct from the main or cen- 
tral office circuit, and, in case of a weak battery in the building circuit, an 
earth connection, or a broken wire, the building number alone is sent to 
the central office, the section or floor number accompanying the former 
being given only when a fire has broken out. 

This announcement of accidents is dependent upon the action of the 
“trouble” drop, which is situated in such a position in the local building 
circuit, and is so adjusted that a weak battery or an earth connection in- 
stantly actuates it and the transmitting apparatus. By the use of this 








shunt circuit system it is perfectly practicable to protect a block of build. 
ings with one local battery, and have any accidents to the circuits instantly 
made known. 

The central office circuit is arranged and operates as follows: 

A grounded metallic loop extends from the central office, looping into 
buildings over its entire length, and on either side of the ground, at the 
central office, batteries are connected into the circuit with their like poles 
toward each other, and, one of the batteries being stronger than the other, 
a weak current of electricity is constantly traversing the line. Two re. 
lays are also connected in circuit on either side of the ground, and on one 
side a relay is adjusted to close its armature by the weak current, while 
the other three relays attract their armatures only by the influence of 
stronger currents. 

One relay on either side is connected with registering and sounding ap. 
paratus, and one relay on either side controls vibrating bells, to give no. 
tice respectively of a break or a ground connection as soon as it occurs, 

The main circuit is normally closed, but as soon as the clockwork of a 
transmitter in a building is released it is broken by a revolving circuit 
controller, first on one side of the loop during two revolutions of the 
breakwheel, and then on the other side of the loop during two more revo. 
lutions of the breakwheel, the breakwheel co-operating with a grounded 
pen or contact finger to actuate first the relay on one side of the main cir. 
cuit at the central office, and then the relay on the other side. _It will be 
readily seen that when the main circuit is neither broken nor grounded, 
an alarm in a building will transmit four repetitions of the building and 
the floor numbers—two rounds in each direction. If the circuit should be 
either broken or grounded, two alarms only will be received at the central 
station. The controlling shuttle and transmitter can be made to send 
three or four rounds in each direetion, but two in each direction are 


\ 
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deemed sufficient. If the circuit should be cross-circuited anywhere, four 
rounds would be received on both sides of the circuit. It is very advan- 
tageous to have the main circuit merely enter a building and connect with 
the transmitting apparatus, and not traverse, as is usual in other systems, 
every closet and nook in the building. The same main circuit is the 
artery of communication between a large number of buildings and the 
fire department, and it should be protected from exposure as much as 
possible. 

The engine-house circuit used by the Martin-Wilson system is a metal- 
lic loop normally grounded at the end remote from the engine-house. 
Signals are transmitted by reversals of current and received on polarized 
relays. A break or ground on either side of the loop does not interfere 
with the reception of signals, and even a cross-connection has no effect on 
the capacity of the circuit. 

Breaks, grounds, cross-connections, or weak current, are instantly an- 
nounced at the central office when the loop is used to connect with an 





engine-house, and in the protected building where the engine-house is 
connected directly therewith. No battery, beyond a couple of Leclanche 
cells, inclosed in a locked box with the relays, is used at the engine-house. 

The consumption of battery material in these systems is very small, 
as the resistance of the circuits is high, everything being connected ia 
series, 

Twenty cells of ordinary sulphate of copper would be all that is re- 
quired to protect the largest buildings, or block of buildings, and it needs 
no attention beyond the addition of a little water for six months, when it 
is entirely renewed. 

The cost is trifling, when the great advantages of a closed circuit system 
and the lessened expense of inspection are taken into consideration. 

The system has been in practical operation, chiefly fur experimental 
purposes, in some of the largest buildings in Boston for nearly two years, 
and in every case has completely justified the claims of the inventors and 
the company. 





Massachusetts Life Report. 


We acknowledge our indebtedness to Commissioner Tarbox for an ad- 
vance copy of his report on the condition of life insurance companies do- 
ing business in Massachusetts. It is issued several weeks earlier than his 
predecessors were in the habit of getting out their reports, and the Com- 
missioner gives due credit to his deputy, Mr. Smith, and the actuarial 
force for their assistance. We make the following extracts : 


Rise, FALL AND REVIVAL OF LirE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A table is published in the sixteenth annual report of the department 








which exhibits the growth of life insurance in this country, year by year, 
from 1858 to 1870, inclusive, as indicated by returns annually made by 
the companies to this‘department. The business rose from fourteen com- 
panies with 42,502 policies and $116,482,196 insurance in 1858, to sixty-five 
companies with 731,95) policies and $1,981,915,920 insurance in 1870. 
As a supplement, and to complete that history in broad lines, two tables 
are given below. The one exhibits the total number and valuation of 
policies in force and amount of insurance, with assets and surplus, at the 
end of each year, for the last fifteen years, taken from the annual state- 
ments of all the life companies authorized to do business in Massa- 
chusetts at any time within the period. The other exhibits the same data 
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ons, for the same space, of the twenty-eight companies ToTAL Business Done IN MASSACHUSETTS BY ALL COMPANIES AT 


in the transactions, : 
business in the State. PRESENT AUTHORIZED IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


still engaged in 














Surpl Policies Jncurance Povicigs Issugp. | In Force Dac. 31. 
urplus. \ . 








_——— No. Amount, No. Amount, 


_| $26,808,317 | $29,781,566 | 731,951 | $1,981,915,920 
omen 28,901,471 | 736,026 | 1,940,168,628 $ 
319,800.210 | 25,594,066 | 746, I, 5.442.058 . $ 
345,827,276 | 26,267,371 | 753,071 | 1-958,944,992 11,027,016 | 55,815 |140,298,390 
373:541,058 | 32,736 1,897,184,226 10,227,308 | 54,412 |134,761,587 
405,288,388 | 37,159,345 1,906,088, 301 8,494,163 | 51,751 |128,521,252 
401,547,261 | 37,192,459 1,685,795.178 10,308,789 | 49,996 |127,194.325 
387,622,382 | 38,738,304 1,512,611,779 27 Cos* 12,832,389 | 50,693 |128,175,799 
396,170,954 | 41,502,978 ’ 1,444,339,557 | 344,887,079 11,879,482 | 50.569 |128,338,163 
401,172,216} 43,119,151 1,427,178,306 | 349,488,935 13,441,366 | 51,194 |130,381,194 
402,936,162 | 47,284,456 669 | 1,418,266,505 | 347,892,539 15,146,715 52,390 133,467,101 
418,491,142 | 48,574,206 | 598,862 | 1.495,632,802| 362,287,451 52 |138,813,671 | 3,793,889 
437,086,095 50,334,299 ym tg on 
976,469 | 51,838,494 +719,171,4, »502,550 
1 are 52,453,073 1,825,153.477 | 418,285,178 ‘ 50,985 |137,085,914 oeee | wseess++ 144,954,584 [30,009,640 
509,559,728 1,975,878,524 . 
* Not including Massachusetts Hospital Life: 
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27.900,063 54, 
25,828,623 | 55,605 |151,561,546 | 4,992,553 | 3,292,461 


























on Each of the five years immediately past marks an advance over its pre- 
decessor, and the last year excels all precedent in the amcunt of new busi- 
ness written. 











Assets. Surplus. | Policies. Insurance. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE, 





1870... .| $203,332,188 | $23,540,905 | 490,388 $1,374.453-145 | $169,988, 124 The remarkable growth of this branch, since its recent introduction, is 
1871. 227,856,511 | 23,906,685 | 505,626 | 1,373.447,280] 195,423,549 evidence of the interest of all classes in life insurance, and also of a 
1872....| 256,066.599 23,395-798 | Sop zo 1.447,973.783 posse | thrifty and provident disposition on the part of the masses of the people. 
1873..-- a = pon pron age mtd a 9 For obvious reasons industrial insurance is really the costliest. It sells 
at 35 ash. 647 33,283,482 | $82,041 | 1,520,735.773 | 208,804,945 for a retail price. But its acceptability to persons of humble means is in 
1876....| 357630239 | 35-700,764 | 585,168 | 1,499,890,015 | 314,393,981 | 28 the circumstance that it may be paid for in small stipends that may be 
1877....| 308,733,866 | 37,727,058 | $68,377 1,434.600,049| 323,373,977 spared from the weekly family income. The industrial business of the 
1878....| 377:735+184 | 40.455.239 | 553,75 1,377,446,881 | 328,131,001 companies increased in 1884 full twenty-five per cent over 1883. The 
1879....| 385-593,860 | 42,078,022 | 555, 1,374.946,179 | 335,496,446 business grew in like proportion in the last year, as the comparison here 
1880....| 402,930,162 | 47,284.456 1,418,206,505 | 347,892,539 iven shows, to wit: 

1881....| 418,491,142 | 48,574,206 | 598,862 | 1,495,632,802 | 362,287,451 & , : 

1882....] 437,086 095 | 50,334,229 1,593.273.900 | 379,902,661 
1883....| 457,976,469 | 51,838,494 | 675,890} 1,719,171,452]| 399,502,550 

1884....| 477,484,730 | 52,453.073 | 701,963 | 1,825.153.477| 418,285,178 1684. 1685. 
1885....] 509,559,728 | «+++ eee $1,975,878,524 NAME OF COMPANY. 





























Policies. Amount. Policies. Amount. 








* Vermont entered in 1874. + Provident Savings entered in 1875. $ Not including in- 
dustrials, which in 1885 were $105,871 1796. John Hancock 80,629 $8,936,611 107,872 $12 600 935 
_——— 670.999 by 829.833 9t.434.352 

The highest point of apparent prosperity was touched in 1870. Those << i> — febaaiananaaad athe megane peng 19,774 1,836,609 
curious to note the previous upward progress may consult the table PORT + + +0 ae ae 574,74 28,545,189 ane 40,266,445 
referred to above in the report of 1871. Then began the decline. The MR Se igos .| 1,092, 111, 115,2 2 | 1,377.1 146,138 
descent was rapid from 1875 to 1878, and thence gradual and slow to the ona | § — S715 | $146,138,241 
lowest point of depression in 1880, Then the revival set in. In five years 
the business recovered all the ground lost in the previous decade. The The number of industrial policies on lives in Massachusetts December 
commencement of 1886 finds the companies with a larger volume of busi- | 37, 1885, was 88,694, of the amount of $9,889,188, principally issues of 
ness, healthier conditions and solider foundations than ever before. the John Hancock and the Metropolitan Life. The business of the Ger- 

The falling off between 1870 and 1880 was largely on account of the | mania in this State is small, and the Prudential is not authorized to do 
bankrupt and disabled companies. But not altogether. With a single | business. 
exception, all of the companies which filed statements for 1880 reported a 
loss from former years in amount of insurance, ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. 

A comparison of the two tables shows that, while the business in gen- A considerable space is given to an analysis of the Massachusetts law 
eral suffered heavily from the scandal and discredit created by the con- | relating to assessment insurance, and continues as follows : 


duct and failures of unworthy institutions, the sound companies well Bee be i 
maintained their integrity and vigor, and were fully equipped and in con- The original idea of assessment life insurance was of the simplest. It 
dition to avail of the restoration of public confidence. The increased | WS mutual assurance, benefits payable on the death of a member from 
value of their policies in proportion to the amount of insurance is proof | Moneys thereafier collected from the survivors —no accumulated fund or 
of how well the companies have kept their trust. Having outrode the | Other financial provision to secure the payment of the promised benefits— 
storm unharmed, they should be able to sail the calm sea without peril of | the insured member to pay, besides expense dues, only the actual cost of 
wreck. his insurance, as determined by actual death losses, and not payable until 
Eight life companies have at some time been admitted to do business in after the death. This distinguished it radically from the elder eyetem, 
Massachusetts. The career of a majority of these was brief and without | “®4¢r which the insured pays in advance a fixed sum computed to be his 
honor. The largest number reporting to this department in any one year | SP4re of a fund, sufficient to pay death claims as they shall accrue, the ex- 
was sixty-five in 1870. This number was reduced to twenty-eight in 1879, | P&™S¢ cost of the business, and to guarantee the ability of the peas. tr 1s Aas 
where it remains, Nine-tenths, and more, of the total life insurance on | ™€¢t its policy obligations, near and remote, involving the accumulation 
the premium plan in the United States is transacted by these companies, of a large cash reserve beyond the needs of immediate disbursement. 
and, including the industrial department, these twenty-eight companies | Whether a life company is so established as to make reasonably sure the 
carry a larger body of insurance than was carried by the sixty-five com- performance of its engagements with its policyholders, is answered by an 
panies in 1880. Nor does this fully measure the popular interest in life | ©*2™ination of its assets and investments, its selection of lives, its pre- 
insurance. Hundreds of thousands of persons have sought to realize its | ™i¥™ rates and its liabilities. This, upon the assumption of integrity 
benefits by association with the assessment life companies and the various | 2%4 Sound judgment in the future conduct of its affairs, and subject to the 
social orders and local societies and guilds which provide for the families | U®C¢ttainties which attnd all buman institutions. No such answer can 
of deceased members. be predicated of a company on the assessment plan, at least not until it 
has a reserve sufficient under its system to supply any deficiency that may 

eventually exist in its assessment resources. Confidence in such a com- 
MASSACHUSETTS LIFE BUSINESS. pany rests solely upon the probability that it will be able to collect future 
assessments of an amount equal to its promised benefits, and this ability 

The record of a decade of life insurance in Massachusetts, found in the | depends on whether it shall maintain its membership by the retention of 
table which follows, is too clear and cloquent in significance to need | old members and the acquisition of new. Without other pledges of sta- 
comment, bility a company so constituted cannot safely be relied on for life insur- 
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ance, however it may serve as temporary insurance, It is the difference 
between a tenancy at will, which may terminate at any time, and an abso- 
lute estate for life. 

Intelligent promoters of the assessment plan now admit the radical 
defect of the original scheme as a permanent system, and seek expedients 
to remedy it. They concede, what heretofore they denied, that a reserve 
is an indispensable factor in any safe scheme of life insurance; but they 
insist that the conservative function of such a factor can be performed by 
a reserve much less in amount and of a different character than the old 
system demands. The emergency fund provided by the statute, though 
not a reserve in the technical sense of the term, it is claimed may be made 
to perform that function. 


Tue Emercency Funp—Its UsEs. 


The statute is imperative upon each assessment company to accumu- 
late an emergency fund, so called, and provision therefor must be made 
in its contracts with its policyholders. The amount of the fund at all 
times must be not less than, but not necessarily the specific proceeds of, 
one full assessment, and may be indefinitely more. This fund is depos- 
ited with the State Treasurer in exclusive trust for the payment of death 
and disability claims of the company, and can be withdrawn for that pur- 
pose only upon a requisition indorsed by the Insurance Commissioner, 
or, in the event of the insolvency or dissolution of the corporation, by the 
receiver under order of the court in furtherance of the trust. As the de- 
posit cannot be reduced below an amount equal to the proceeds of one 
full assessment, the excess only of that amount can be withdrawn in any 
case while the company continues in business, Whether the fund assures 
the ability of the company to meet the claims of the policyholders to the 
latest date, and thus really insure the life, depends on whether the fund 
shall prove large enough. But if it reach moderate proportions, though 
not large enough to perpetuate the corporation to the end of its scheme, 
it should suffice to assure the payment of all policy claims that accrue in 
the lifetime of the corporation, in which case the policyholders who sur- 
vive, though insured no longer, will have had all the insurance they paid 
for. What emergency fund each company has accumulated, and the pro- 
vision each has made for future accumulation, may be learned by refer- 
ence to the report of department examinations, 

As its name imports, the emergency fund is intended for occasions out 
of the common. Such an occasion to justify its use will arise only when 
the death losses shall be in excess of the anticipation of the mortality 
tables. The present Commissioner will not approve a requisition to with- 
draw any portion of the fund, except such emergency be shown to exist 
—for the reason that a company unable to promptly pay its ordinary death 
losses from current assessments, should lose its privilege to ask the con- 
fidence of the public. As acompany, if well established, is not likely to 
experience an excessive death loss such as would so justify the use of the 
emergency fund, it is probable that in most cases the fund will be reserved 
for final liquidation under the statute. 

While the law cannot by any provision make sure the future of an insur- 
ance company on the simple assessment plan, it can and ought to pro- 
vide effective conditions to enable and compel the company to perform 
its obligations which fall due while it lives. How important that matter 
is is painfully enforced by the fact that two of these companies have be- 
come insolvent within the year, with upwards of eighty unpaid claims for 
death benefits, aggregating $250,000, involving sore disappointment and 
distress in as many dependent families and homes, The emergency fund, 
and the provision by which such a company may be enjoined from further 
prosecution of its business, whenever it fails to pay due claims, are means 
to that end. A further reasonable provision of law would seem to be that 
these companies, especially such as are organized and conducted as close 
corporations for the profit of the corporators, should have a guaranty cap- 
ital for the protection of policyholders, as mutual life companies are re: 
quired to have until they accumulate a surplus sufficient to protect their 


liabilities. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad Relief Association. 
THE modifications of the relief system of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
“Company have been completed and approved by the board of directors. 
The revised form of regulations was adopted on the Ist inst., and a cir- 
cular has been distributed setting forth the changes as follows : 

1. Membership in the relief fund will be entirely voluntary. 

2. Any member may withdraw on giving notice prior to the twenty-fifth 
day of any month. 

3. Any member may on application change to a lower class. 

4. No employee can become a member of the fund until he has been at 
least six months in the service, and no one whose service has been less 
than five years can advance to a class higher than that determined by his 

ay. 
5. Death benefits are applicable to death from either accident or natural 
causes, and the natural death benefit which a member may take is limited 
to an amount equal to the death benefit of the class in which he con- 
tributes, 

6. As membership is absolutely voluntary, the provisions for continu- 
ing death benefit on leaving the service is necessarily omitted. 

7. Full accident benefits will be paid for fifty-two weeks. 

8. The sick benefit has been reduced to forty cents per day. Sundays 

will be included in the payment of disabled benefits, 





<< 


g. Employees in the service prior to February 1, 1886, may become 
members, without regard to age and without medical examination, if able 
to attend to duty. To obtain this privilege they must make application 
for membership prior to August 1. 

1a. Any employee not in the service prior to February 1, 1886, must 
have been in the company’s employ at least six months before he can be. 
come a member. | 

11. After five years’ service an employee not over forty-five years of age 
may enter a higher class on passing a medical examination. If such ser. 
vice is not all previous to February 1, 1886, it must include one year’s 
membership in the relief fund. 

12, New applications will not be required from employees who shall 
have become members of the relief fund prior to May 1, 1886, but their 
classes and benefits will be made to conform to the modified regulations, 





London Fire Insurance Business. 


THE amount of insurance effected upon property in London during 
1885, as shown by the contributions levied upon the fire insurance com. 
panies for the maintenance of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, foots up to 
the enormous sum of $3,719,796,215, on which the fire offices paid a tax 
of $130,193. Following is a list of the companies doing $10,000,000 of 
business, with the amount of each one’s contribution for the fire brigade: 






















. - ;, | Amount of Ye: 
Name or Company, ‘Sa * Contributions at 
35 per Million, 
£ £ sd, 
Sun..... occ ccecrecrercccecscsccesceres cece 79,207,031 2,772 5 0 
PHOENIX... 0. es ccrccccccvccsccccccocces eeees 72,608,119 2,541 5 8 
secre oc vccccccccccoccceccccsccccccoes 49,580,554 1.735 6 4 

NE cas cack cee ne daeernesior satu csnnnere 1372, f o 
North British and Mercantile .......ccccccece <n aaten sae I : 
Liverpool and London and Globe........... 37,930,433 1,327 II 0 
Royal...-..ccsccssccccccsccccsececcccccees 34,023,307 1,190 16 4 
Royal Exchange......---+++--0+-.- covereecs 31,996,675 1,119 17 8 
Westminster .......-eceeeeeeee coccccvccece 28,384,217 992 15 0 
Imperial .........+-++es- 26,835,283 939 4 8 
Commercial Union 26,323,461 g2t 6 8 
UBIOR ccccccccccccccccscccccccconscscescece 22,661,989 793 3 4 
Alliance. ...-eeeseees oepeccecvcccceweesecesss 22,586,553 759 9 8 
RUBE. .cccccccccsccccesscccsess eccccccccces 22,361,922 782 13 4 
Guardian .....cccccccccceccccccccccccsccces 21,551,439 754 6 0 
LORGOR ccccccccccccsccccccsvccoovercessees 21,293,127 745 5 4 
Hand-in-Hand............. Specesoseeseoess 16,844,000 589 II o 
PIOPIEE 6 a cvcticocccessccoetsosonccseseses 15,742,600 550 19 8 
Norwich Union..... Cédeesenvesaceee cvccece 13,501,277 474 13 0 
General ... ..cccccccccccccccccccsccccesoccces 11,932,177 417 12 8 
Law Union....ccccccccccscoce gessevveeveses 9,786,452 342 10 8 
Queen.....206-- eeecescceocsccses erccccceces 9,250,750 323 15 8 
London and Lanca:hire......cccceccccccces 8,057,010 282 0 Oo 
DE nnnnco506e4s oheesecevereonecesse oe 7,807,700 273 5 0 
Fire Insurance......... sid ecdeepeseceos enone 7,802,450 273 1 8 
PE cnc apevenkactsseetetedediwene ss 6,364,193 222 15 0 
Scottish Union and National................ 6,361,480 222 13 0 
Welt Of BAMGRG, ccccccccccsscccccensovcees 5,883,771 205 18 8 
City of LOnGon ....ccsccevccsece sussieers os 4,500,000 157 10 Cc 
PMc icccscesnceseccccccsescésece pbawen 3,837,056 134 6 0 
London and Provincial.......-.+-+...-se0- ee 3,785,000 132 9 8 
Mutual..........- POTTTTITITTTITTT TTT TT Tiei 3,668,852 128 8 4 
Kent ..--ccccccccccccsecs Seeceveseevccevces 3.342.950 117 0 0 
Equitable. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 3,037,263 106 6 0 
JON. cocccccccccccccccssseccccccs ecccecccce 2,387,462 83 11 0 
Royal Farmers and General..... peensenented 2,065,538 72 60 








The Dimick Case in Buffalo. 


Tue following press dispatch was printed in the daily papers of this city 


on Sunday : 

Burra.o, N. Y., May 8.—Judge Corlett, in the Superior Court, to-day 
denied the motion of Lorenzo Dimick, the convicted insurance agent, 
who wanted a new trial. Dimick, prior to 1883, was agent for the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company of New York. In January of that year he 
was made general agent for the Thames and Mersey Insurance Company 
of London and Liverpool, the Union Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia and the Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
business he did for the ‘‘ Big Four” (as the companies were ome in 
insurance circles) during 1883 was enormous. It is said that imick, 
who got a percentage, took in nearly $750,000. Nevertheless, the 
suspicions of the last three-named companies were aroused by the fact 
that they had suffered great losses. An investigation was started im 
which the Continental Company refused to participate, as they claimed 
their business from the Buffalo office was about 400 per cent and had 
been profitable. The investigation resulted in Dimick’s indictment for 
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F companies out of $250,000, He was tried in Sep- 
defrauding the tthe jury aien reed, standing eleven to one for convic- 
ogg was tried again in S ptember, 1885, and convicted. It was 

hown by the evidence that most of the insurance done by Dimick was 
: ‘ ke nipping. He would insure a vessel in the Continental ; then if 
= ae of the vessel’s loss he would immediately reinsure it in one of 
re other companies, which would consequently have to bear the loss. 
The three prosecuting companies were represented oy Treadwell Cleve- 
land of the firm of Evarts, Choate & Beaman of this city, and the State 
by District-Attorney Hatch. Pending Dimick’s motion for a new trial 
= was released on $70,000 bail. It is expected that Judge Corlett will 
sentence him to-morrow. The proportion of the losses caused by Dimick 

be borne by the three companies is now the subject of arbitration in 
New York city. There is an effort also making by the three swindled 
corporations to make the Continental pay back the amounts it received. 


tion. 





The Uniform Policy Bill. 


SenaToR McMILLAN apparently thinks THE SPECTATOR has not done full 
justice to his uniform policy bill, and to oblige him we print the full 


text of it: 

An act to provide for a uniform contract or policy of fire insurance to 
be made and issued in this State by all insurance companies taking fire 
risks on property within this State. 


The People of the State of New York, Represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do Enact as Follows: 


SecTION 1. The Superintendent of the Insurance Department shall 
prepare and file in the office of the Secretary of State, on or before the 
fifteenth day of November, 1886, a printed form in blank of a contract or 
policy of fire insurance, together with such provisions, agreements or 
conditions as may be indorsed thereon or added thereto, and form a part 
of such contract or policy, unless the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers shall prepare, approve and adopta printed form in blank, of a 
contract or policy of fire insurance, together with such provisions, agree- 
ments and conditions as may be indorsed thereon or added thereto and 
form a part of such contract or policy, and file the same in the office of 
the Secretary of State, on or before the fifteenth day of October, 1886, 
and such form when filed shall be known and designated as the ‘‘ Stand- 
ard Fire Insurance Policy of the State of New York.” 

Sec. 2, On and after the first day of May, 1887, no fire insurance com- 
pany, corporation or association, their officers or agents, shall make, 
issue, use or deliver for use any fire insurance policy, or a renewal of 
any fire policy, on property in this State other than such as shall conform 
in all particulars as to blanks, size of type, context, provisions, agree- 
ments and conditions with the printed form of contract or policy filed in 
the office of Secretary of State as provided for in the first section of this 
act; and no other or different provision, agreement, cundition or clause 
shall in any manner be made a part of said contract or policy, or be in- 
dorsed thereon or delivered therewith, except as follows : 

1. The name of the company, its location and place ot business, the 
date of its incorporation or organization, whether it is a stock or mutual 
company, the names of its officers, the number and date of the policy, 
and if it be issued through a manager or agent, the words ‘‘ this policy 
shall not be valid until countersigned by the duly authorized manager or 
agent of the company at ,’ may be printed on policies issued on 
property in this State. 

2. Printed or written forms of description and specification or sched- 
ules of the property covered by any particular policy, and anv other 
matter necessary to clearly express all the tacts and conditions of insur- 
ance on any particular risk (which facts or conditions shall in no case be 
inconsistent with, or a waiver of any of the provisions or conditions of 
the standard policy herein provided for), may be written upon or attached 
or appended to any policy issued on property in this State. 

3. A company, corporation or association organized or incorporated 
under andin pursuance of the laws of this State or elsewhere, if entitled 
to do business in this State, may, with the approval of the Superintend- 
ent of the Insurance Department, if the same is not already included in 
the standard form to be filed in the office of the Secretary of State, as 
provided for in the first section of this act, print on its policies any pro- 
vision which it is by law required to insert therein, if such provision is 
not in conflict with the laws of this State or of the United States or of the 
provisions of the standard form provided for herein; but said provision 
or provisions shall be printed apart from the other provisions, agree- 
ments or conditions of the policy, under a separate title as follows: 
“ Provisions required by law to be stated in this policy.” 

Sec, 3. Any insurance company, its officers or agents or either of them, 
violating any provision of this act by making, issuing, delivering or 
offering to deliver any policy of fire insurance on property in this State 
except as hereinbefore provided, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon complaint made by the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment or by any citizen of this State shall upon conviction thereof be 
punished by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $100 for the first 
offense, and of not less than $100 nor more than $250 for each subsequent 
offense; but any policy so made, issued and delivered shall notwith- 
Standing be binding upon the company issuing the same. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately, 





MERE MENTION. 


—A. J. Cramer, secretary of the Milwaukee Mechanics, sailed April 
29 for a tour of Europe. 


—A local stock insurance company with $50,000 capital is being 
formed at Manchester, N. H., to be known as the Amoskeag. 

—W. E. Ten Broeck of Topeka, Kan., special agent of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, bas been visiting New York during the past week. 

—John A. Bowie of Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed agent of the 


Guardian of London, which was formerly represented by W. W. Haskell 
& Co. 


—Probably in no part of the country has there been a livelier canvass 
for life insurance business in late years than in Virginia, West Virginia 
and Maryland. 

—Lee Gibson, a well-known agent at Atlanta, has removed to Omaha, 
Neb., where he will continue in the insurance business. Companies de- 
siring an agency there would do well to address him. 

—Ben. Phelan, the veteran underwriter of New Orleans, as will be seen 
by our advertising columns, is successor to the firm of Phelan & Randall, 
Ben is a worker, and has the best wishes of all who know him. 


—C. B. Whiting, for several years secretary of the Orient Insurance 
Company of Hartford, has been elected president of the company, to suc- 
ceec John W. Brooks, who has resigned in consequence of ill-health. 


—The Security Insurance Company of Mobile, Ala., is the name of a 
new company organized March 12, 1886, with subscribed capital of 
$100,000, twenty per cent of which is paidin. J. G. Perry is president, 
and H. F. Kent, secretary. 

—We are indebted to Commissioner Raymond for a bound volume of 
the sixteenth annual report of the insurance department of Michigan, 
We have heretofore printed extracts from advance copies of this report 
which is elaborate and valuable, 


—W. H. Pullen & Co. is the name of a new firm doing an agency and 
brokerage business at Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Pullen, we learn, has had 
experience as a clerk in the office of some of the local companies, and we 
understand the firm is doing a good business. 


—The Connecticut Indemnity Association of Waterbury, though 
classed among the assessment societies, does business on the level pre- 
mium plan, collecting such at stated periods, and differs from a regular 
life company only in respect to the method of accumulating its reserve. 


—The New Haven, Conn., agency of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany is now‘in the hands of Messrs. Sperry & Kimberly, as successors to 
F, A. Chase, deceased. The new managers have arranged with Mrs. 
Chase to give her an interest in the renewals of policies written by her de- 
ceased husband. 


—Beware of benzine. It is very volatile, and if left exposed will 
rapidly evaporate and diffuse itself through the air, rendering it highly 
inflammable and explosive. Even sun heat and slight friction will ignite 
it. Never keep the fluid in glass or earthen receptacles, and avoid having 
it on the premises at all if possible. 

—Ed. E. Townley, the genial secretary of the Eureka Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, is to have a well-earned vacation this summer. He 
is to be accompanied by his wife, and expects to sail from New York, 
June 3, for a tour through England, Germany, Switzerland, France, Italy, 
etc., being absent about three months, 


—The twenty-seventh annual report of the New York Insurance De- 
partment is at hand, thanks to the courtesy of Superintendent Maxwell. 
The bound volume contains Parts I., II. and III., the first dealing with fire, 
and the last two parts with life, casualty and assessment insurance. It is 
a large volume and substantially bound. 


—The annual meeting of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s stockholders was held May 4, resulting in the re-election of the 
old board of directors. The board is composed of Messrs. T. W. Rus- 
sell, Leverett Brainard, Robert. E. Day, Melancthon Storrs, F. V. Hud- 
son, Franklin Chamberlin, Charles J. Cole, P. H. Woodward, William 
H. Post, J. B. Talcott and Charles Smith. At a subsequent meeting of 
the directors T. W. Russell was re-elected president ; F. V. Hudson, 
secretary ; E, B. Peck, assistant secretary, and Dr. Storrs, medical ad- 
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viser, The statement of the company’s business and condition was 
thoroughly satisfactory to the stockholders. The business is steadily in- 
creasing and the future prospects for the company have never been better 
than at present. 

—We have received from Superintendent Morris of Kansas a bound 
copy of his annual report, containing the statements of all insurance com- 
panies doing business in that State last year. It is handsomely printed, 
carefully compiled and reflects credit upon the Superintendent. We 
acknowledge our obligation for the volume. 

—The National Life Association of Hartford operated for two years as 
an assessment accident association. It recently obtained a special char- 
ter to form a capital stock of $100,000, $50,000 of which will be paid up 
in cash, The company is now doing a life insurance business on the 
assessment plan, under an ingenious system of its own. 

—The Bay State Beneficiary Life Association of Westfield, Mass., was 
recently examined by the Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut and 
admitted to do business in that State. Besides Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, the association does business in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Michigan, Minnesota and Dakota, and is taking steps to enter Illinois 
and Indiana. Mr. Gaylor, the secretary of the association, is at present 
in Europe. The general agent, Mr. Parkes, is the active manager and 
the affairs are supervised by the president. 

—At the reorganization of the Boston Board of Fire Commissioners 
last week, Commissioner Fitzgerald was chosen president. He has be- 
fore held this position, and under his administration the department 
thrived and improved. He is a young man, active, energetic and capable, 
having the confidence of the men under him in an exceptional degree, as 
well as that of his associates in the board and in other branches of the 
city government. Much will be expected of him in the future, and there 
is little doubt but he will satisfy the most exacting. 


—The Union Mutual Benefit Association, a Boston assessment society, 
recently offered to compromise a $5000 certificate claim for $1702, The 
widow beneficiary was indignant at the offer of the society, and put the 
case in the hands of a lawyer to bring suit for the full amount of the cer- 
tificate. The lawyer called at the office of the association and was told 
the old story by the secretary. The association did not promise in the cer- 
tificate to pay $5000, but an amount not exceeding $5000. This meant 
$1702 in this particular instance, and that was all the poor.deluded widow 
could get on a policy which her husband understood promised $5000. 

—William Coleman, Benjamin Cornick and John H. Veddes, the men 
arrested on May 1 for arson at Schenectady, made a confession and will 
all plead guilty at the coming session of court. The insurance companies 
that suffered by the numerous incendiary fires which have taken place in 
that city of late, carried on the investigation which led to the capture of 
the guilty men. Cornick’s offense is an aggravated one. In one case 
after he had set fire to a building, he was noticeably active in trying to 
extinguish the flames, and the owner of the burned building the next day 
presented him with a sum of money for his services, which he accepted. 


—Isaac Hoffer, editor of the journal published by the U. B. Mutual 
Life Association of Lebanon, Pa,, was recently elected Mayor of Lebanon 
on the occasion of its conversion froma villageto a city. Mr. Hoffer still 
remains with the U. B. Mutual, however. The city treasurer of Lebanon, 
Mr. Moyer, is also an employee of this co-operative association. There 
is little’or no enterprise in the U. B. Mutual, its officers are of the fossil 
order, and this society has afforded an opportunity for those opposed to 
the assessment system to severely criticise its experience as indicative of 
an experience that will befall all assessment companies. It is one of the 
oldest assessment organizations, and in latter years there has been a large 
falling away of members, and little effort has been made to infuse new 
blood into the society. 

—Our Washington correspondent announces the retirement from the 
executive head of the department of that city of Chief Cronin, whose res- 
ignation was requested by the new board of commissioners. It is well 
known that Chief Cronin has never recovered from the electric shock 
he received at a fire a year or so ago, and in consequence of his injuries, 
the commissioners give him the highest pension in their power, $50 a 
month. The chief has been noted for his progressive ideas regarding the 
fire service and for an earnest desire to make the practice conform to 
scientific principles. His theories subjected him to some opposition, but 
in the main he was right, and was certainly an able and trustworthy officer. 








As proof of the efficiency of the department under his administration 
Washington has had a record of fire losses so extraordinarily low as » 
make it envied by other cities of equal size. The new chief, Mr. Parris 
is highly thought of by the commissioners and by citizens generally, onl 
it is believed that he will be able to maintain the high standard the de- 
partment has acquired. 

—President Thompson of the Guardian Fire Insurance Company of 
this city, died on Saturday, of heart disease. Captain Thompson was jn 
early life a merchant in the China trade and afterwards entered the mer. 
chant service between England and Australia. Subsequently, he became 
a popular commander of Liverpool packets, when this country had such 
ships to be proud of. As president of the Marine Society, a former pilot 
commissioner, a trustee of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, and as president of 
the Guardian Fire Insurance Company, Captain Thompson made many 
friends and retained them until his death. It is to be assumed that Vice. 
President Paye, who has, practically, been the executive officer and un. 
derwriter of the Guardian, will succeed Captain Thompson as president 
of the company.—Commercial Bulletin. 

— Baltimore is literally a hotbed of assessment societies, and new con. 
cerns are cropping up there every once in awhile. Only one or two of 
the associations seem to possess any semblance of respectability, and 
most of them partake of the purely speculative order. Among the socie. 
ties in Baltimore are the Guarantee Life, Provident Life, Associated Mu. 
tual Benefit, Baltimore Mutual Aid, Enterprise Mutual Aid, Eureka 
Mutual Aid, John Hopkins Mutual Aid, Monumental Mutual, Mutual 
Aid, Peoples Benefit, Union Mutual Beneficial, Maryland Mutual Aid 
and Accident, Mutual Reserve Tontine, Oriental, Globe Reserve Mutual, 
Sun Mutual Aid Society, and Standard Benefit. Most of these associa. 
tions are small sick benefit societies, others do an industrial business or 
an accident business, and with two or three exceptions they transact a 
local business purely. There are also three live stock insurance associa. 
tions doing business on the mutual assessment plan, the managers of 
which carry their offices in their pockets, so to speak. 


—The village of Hull, Province of Quebec, was visited by a most de. 
structive fire Sunday morning. It was discovered in the bakery of Alder 
man Landry, and is believed to have been of incendiary origin, he having 
had some trouble with his employees. The flames spread rapidly 
destroying 110 buildings before they could be stayed. Nearly 200 families 
were rendered homeless, and the value of the property destroyed was 
estimated at $350,000. The new post-office, that cost $250,090, was 
among the buildings burned. In all the Catholic churches appeals were 
made for assistance, and with good results. Liberal donations of food 
and clothing were received from neighboring towns, A portion of 
the burned district shared the same fate during the great fire in 1880, 
when over 500 houses were destroyed. The origin of the fire is un- 
known. Mr. Landry, in whose place it started, believes it to be the 
work of an incendiary, but has no means of proving his suspicions. Hull 
was composed mainly of frame buildings, and is reached from Quebec by 
a wooden bridge. The danger of fire there is so great that most insurance 
companies have refused to take risks there, and so few have losses in the 
present instance, 

—The twentieth annual meeting of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers will be held at the rooms of the Board, No. 156 Broadway, New 
York, un Thursday, May 20, 1886, and will be called to order at eleven 
o'clock A.M. The following resolution was adopted by the executive 
committee of the board, até meeting held on the 2oth ult.: “* Resolved, 
That it be recommended to the board, at its annual meeting in May, to 
take the necessary measures for an appropriate celebration of the twea- 
tieth anniversary of the organization of the board, to be held on July 
20, 1886, and that the president be requested to withhold his annual ad- 
dress for that time.” While the annual meeting will be held as usual for 
the electicn of officers under the constitution and for the transaction of 
such other business as may require attention, it was the sense of the 
committee that special notice should be taken of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the organization. In his circular to members, Presi- 
dent Heald says: ‘‘ The intervening years cover by far the most important 
period in the history of American underwriting, and one which should 
amply repay a careful review and study. Should this view meet with the. 
favor and concurrence of the board, it will be for the annual meeting noW 
called to make such arrangements as may be deemed advisable to givé 
effect to the suggestion of the committee. 





